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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


The Frightened Birds 


‘Hush! hush!” said the little brown thrush, 
To her mate on the nest in the alder bush; 
“Keep still! don’t open your bill! 

There’s a boy coming bird nesting over the hill. 
Let go your wings out, so 

That not an egg or the nest shall show. 

Chee! chee! it seems to me 

I’m as frightened as ever a bird can be.”’ 


Then still, with a quivering bill, 

They watched the boy out of sight o’er the hill. 

Ah, then, in the branches again, 

Their glad song rang over vale and glen. 

Oh! oh! if that boy could know 

How glad they were when they saw him go, 

Say, say, do you think next day 

He could possibly steal those eggs away? 
—From “Humane Educator’ 


An Appeal to Teachers and Children 


The delight that everyone in town and country 
feels in the beauty of spring and early summer is 
greatly increased by the song of the birds,— 
the robin and bluebird, the song sparrow, the 
brown thrasher, the catbird and the other song- 
sters all make glad our fields and woods. But, 
alas, so many enemies lie in wait for them that, 
unless some thought and care is given to their 
protection, many of the mother birds and little 
ones must perish. 

It is to the teachers and the school children 
that we must look for help to save the lives of 
these songsters. If the teachers will spare a little 
time every week this spring to say a few words 
on this subject, no doubt hundreds of the birds 
would be saved. 

Ask the boys to give up their air guns, or, if 
they must shoot, to set up a target that is not 
alive. Beg them not to steal the birds’ nests or 
eggs, or the little ones. Show them how cruel 
this is. | 

In their homes many children have cats. We 
love and need cats both for their usefulness and 
for their charming companionship, but one cat 
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is enough for any household, and, if it is a 
mother cat, urge the children not to keep all the 
kittens and not to give them away in a neighbor- 
hood where there are already too many cats. 
Tell the children to carry the kittens to the 
Animal Rescue League, or Animal Shelter, or the 
Humane Society in their own city or town. 
There should be an animal shelter in every city 
and town. 

It is not kind or humane to eats, or birds, or 
to human beings to allow cats to stay out of 
doors at night. They cry and disturb men and 
women who need their sleep, and in the early 
morning hours, when the mother bird is getting 
breakfast for her little ones, the cat, too, wants 
her breakfast, and is likely to catch the mother 
bird. Then the little ones starve to death in the 
nest. This sad event might have been prevented 
if the owner of the cat had kept her in the house 
at night and given her her breakfast before she 
was let out. 

“Kittens are so cunning,” the children say; 
they want to keep them all and play with them, 
but kittens grow up, and often the children no 
longer take care of them, but let them run wild, 
then the cats not only suffer but are the cause of 
trouble and suffering. 

There are too many cats because their owners 
let them breed, and keep the kittens, or give 
them away indiscriminately. 

School-teachers can bring these points I have 
mentioned before the children and the children 
can carry home the advice to their mothers: 
No air guns, no nest robbers, no egg collectors, 
cats not allowed to breed, kittens not kept, or 
given away. If these points were observed, an 
immense amount of trouble might be averted. 

One more point: Few people seem to realize 
that cats as well as dogs are teachable. My cat 
understood the words, ‘‘No, no, naughty,” as 
well as any dog. I taught her these words by 
repeating them whenever she sharpened her 
claws on the upholstered furniture, and always if 
she even looked at a bird longingly. Our cat 
even ate out of the same dish with a brown 
thrasher that was brought to us with a wounded 
wing, caused by some cruel boy with a stone. 
Another cat we had took her nap on a sunny 
bank at the corner of the house, and right over 
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her head was a honeysuckle vine on the house 
in which a robin had built her nest and raised 
two broods. 

Cats can be taught, not by whipping, but by 
patient effort. Many cats are taught to live 
with canary birds, and I have known cats that 
have acted as guardians for little chickens in 
henhouses where there were rats. 

We can be fond of birds, and fond of cats. We 
can keep a cat, and yet feed the birds and enjoy 
them; but we need to use our reason. We owe 
a duty to the human and the bird world, and if 
we cherish the idea that all cats must live, and 
that we cannot have kittens put mercifully to 
death, or the cats that have not good homes or 
kind and sensible owners who keep them in the 
house at night, we are doing wrong by the birds, 
and by our neighbors. 

Children, and grown people, too, should watch 
when the young birds in their yards or gardens 
are getting ready to fly. When the fledglings fall 
out of the overcrowded nests, or flutter to the 
ground, they are very easily caught. Teach the 
children to watch the young birds and to keep 
their pet cats in the house for a few days, until 
the helpless little creatures learn to use their 
wings and fly away. 

Children also need sometimes to be taught not 
to capture the little birds with the idea of keeping 
them inacage. If they are put up on the branch 
of a tree, the mother birds will find them and 
feed them wherever they are, if they can only 
be protected from harm meanwhile. 

The spirit of thoughtful kindness, when taught 
to the children, would save the lives of many 
dear little songsters to make glad our homes, our 
gardens and our fields —Anna Harris Smith. 


Humane Education 


Very few of our members realize the extent of 
the work the Animal Rescue League is doing in 
humane education. 

When I first started the League I at once 
realized that education of the children should be 
united with the practical work we were doing. 
Our first work was to encourage children to 
bring to our doors the cats and kittens they 
discovered sick and starving in back alleys and 
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yards, and kittens that their mothers, not in- 
frequently, gave to them to carry off and get rid 
of in any way they pleased. Often these kittens 
were tortured to death by children in play. 

I organized a ‘‘ Kindness Club” in the neigh- 
borhood of the League, composed of boys from 
eight to twelve, and later their sisters asked to 
join. I kept up this club weekly until the children 
finished school and went to work, and it had a 
marked effect for good on the neighborhood. 
But I wanted to reach a larger number of children, 
and, as the numbers of children bringing cats and 
kittens to our doors increased rapidly, I began 
writing simple stories that these children would 
read and carry home. Every year I have written 
several stories for children that have appeared 
in our monthly magazine, OuR FouRFOOTED 
FRrenps, and when we can afford it we publish 
some of them in leaflet form. These stories have 
been given to children bringing in the animals 
they have rescued, and they often come again, 
asking for new stories and bringing other children 
with them. 
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MEETING OF THE KINDNESS CLUB AT THE’ ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE IN 1907 


I am surprised myself at the growth of our 
humane educational work. I asked Miss Star- 
buck, one of our able assistants, who gives and 
sends out these stories and leaflets, to show me 
the record of what has been done the last few 
months. Beginning with January she reports 
2,024 leaflets for that month; 5,532 in February, 
and up to March 7, 1,812. This shows what has 
been sent out by mail, many more being given 
away here at our headquarters. ‘These leaflets 
ordered by humane workers have gone to forty- 
three different cities and towns in twenty differ- 
ent states, from California to Florida. 

I am not writing this to boast of what we have 
done or are doing, but my object is to ask all who 
believe in spreading abroad the greatly needed 
religion of kindness and justice to these that the 
good St. Francis called ‘‘our little brothers and 
sisters,” if they will not help us in this branch 
of our work. 

The record I have given, of 9,863 humane 


stories and leaflets sent out by request since 
January first, does not include the hundreds that 
have been given to children and other visitors 
coming to the League. The lowest price for 


which we can get one of the shortest of these 


stories printed is about $75 for five thousand. 
The stories ordered from us we sell at so near 
cost price it does not always pay for the mailage. 
Often they are ordered by women who can make 
excellent use of them, but who cannot pay the 
full cost. As we have no fund for reprinting I 
am obliged to drop the publication of some we 
are having calls for, or else put up the price and 
only give or send to those who can afford to pay 
the advanced price; thus it may be seen I could 
do an immense amount of good with a fund for 
the educational work which fits in so naturally 
with the work we are doing. 

I subscribe to the Cheerful Letter, and am 
much interested in reading it every month. It 
contains such letters as the following: 
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“T live in the country and am lonely. I would 
be so glad to have any good reading. I have two 
boys, 14 and 11, and a girl of 9 years. Bower, 
Nie 

“Bertha Cagle, Ansonville, N. C. A girl of 16 
with four brothers and three sisters who all enjoy 
reading, and are not able to buy, would be thank- 
ful to receive magazines.” 

“Tam a young school-teacher in a rural com- 
munity. Through the Home Study Committee 
I am being aided in Nature Study. Calhoun, 
Tenn.” (Nature study does not always include 
kindness to animals.) 

There are pages of such requests. How much 
good seed might be sown in those isolated com- 
munities, where humane education is usually the 
last thing to be considered, if one had a fund for 
that purpose! 

From visits I have made to country places 
even in New England, and also in the South, I 
know how greatly humane education is needed. 
I would like to send stories to many of the places 
I hear of, but am held back because of the expense. 
That excellent society, Lend-a-Hand, at 25 
Beacon Street, is in touch with hundreds of 
country schools in lonely farming districts, par- 
ticularly in the South. Miss Annie E. Brown, 
executive secretary, gladly sends to these schools 
our humane educational stories, when I furnish 
them, but I am obliged to let many of these splen- 
did opportunities go by because of lack of funds. 

A humane worker discouraged me once by 
saying that the Animal Rescue League should 
not take up educational work, but leave it all for 
the Humane Education Societies. I cannot 
understand such an attitude; there cannot be 
too much done in such a cause. I am getting 
letters from many country places in Massachu- 
setts, and from many other states, telling me of 
the great need existing in those places for educa- 
tion in kindness to animals, and of a right under- 
standing of their needs. Shall I ignore such calls 
for help, and refer them to other societies that 
already have more than they can do? Shall I let 
the children that come to the League and to our 
Branch Stations come and go, with no attempt 
to educate them in the care of animals? Must all 
the money for educational work be given to one 
or two societies, when there is such a great 
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opportunity for this work presented to the 
League every day? 

I beg of those members and friends, who can see 
the chance we have to advance the cause of 
humane education, to give us over and above 
their usual donations, which are so necessary for 
our work of collecting homeless and neglected 
animals, a lzttle more, expressly to be used for 
this work we have described. If everyone would 
give the small sum of twenty-five cents, it would 
be something to help and encourage us. Dona- 
tions or checks for this purpose should be marked 
for ‘humane education,” and I will gratefully 
acknowledge every one.—Anna Harris Smith. 


Only those who are really fond of cats under- 
stand them and know how sensitive they are, 
or how they suffer from fear—and what greater 
suffering is there than blind terror? 

What we can see and understand is not as 
terrible as the fear and dread of what may be. 

When a child is afraid of the dark, that parent 
is cruel who will not leave a light in the room. 

To frighten any animal is to commit a deed of 
A.H.S. 


cruelty. 


A stray cat, with its back broken, was one of 
the calls from a tenement-house district of the 
city. How this happened we do not know. 


From a shop on Glendale Street word came 
that a cat had got down into a sewer. Our man 
went at once to its rescue.—A. H. 8, 
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Four Pets 


Pussy has a whiskered face, 
Kitty has such pretty ways, 
Doggie scampers when I call, 
And has a heart to love us all. 


The dog lies in his kennel, 
And Puss purrs on the rug, 
And baby perches on my knee 

For me to love and hug. 


Pat the dog and stroke the cat, 
Each in its degree; 
And cuddle and kiss my baby, 
And baby kiss me. 
—Christina G. Rossetti. 


Extracts from the Tiger in the House 
By Cart VAN VECHTEN 


There are those who protest against the killing 
of wild life by cats but who see no evil in leading 
tame lambs and calves to the slaughter, who 
enjoy eating lobsters that have been boiled 
alive, who wear on their hats aigrettes torn from 
the breasts of live nesting birds, who send cows 
on long, sickening ocean journeys crowded so 
closely together that they can scarcely lie down, 
or pack chickens in crates so tightly that they 
cannot move. People who go fox-hunting three 
times a week in the season object to a cat tortur- 
ing a mouse. Even owners of factories employ- 
ing child labor and dramatic critics have told me 
that cats are cruel. Now a cat, like a man, is a 
carnivorous animal; he is even more so than a 
man, for a healthy cat must have animal food 
while a healthy man (vide Bernard Shaw) may 
subsist entirely on fruits and nuts. He is there- 
fore following a natural instinct in killing birds 
and mice and he is keeping himself in training 
when he subjects his capture to a certain amount 


of torture. 
* * * 


The majority of those who write against the 
cat as a bird hunter give the question an eco- 
nomic twinge.» This is an old dodge of reformers, 
a tried and true formula of the uplift, and it al- 
most always is efficacious in stirring up a certain 
kind of public interest. In this instance these 


gentlemen assert that the birds free the farm 
vegetation of grubs and that the cat in destroy- 
ing the birds helps to destroy farm produce. 
This is all very well, but I have never thought 
that the object of a scare-crow was to frighten 
cats, and I have seen an entire cherry-tree de- 
nuded of its fruit in a morning by a flock of birds. 
It is pleasant to remember that Mr. Darwin has a 
curious speculation as to how a scarcity of cats 
in a rural district would soon affect the neighbor- 
ing vegetation, as the field animals and birds they 
prey on would, of course, proportionately in- 
crease and their greater numbers tell on vegetable 
life. 


* * ok 


The eagle swoops from the skies, seizes the cat 
along his spine with its terrible claws, manges 
his head with its beak the while it flaps its gaunt 
and terrifying wings and bears the little beast 
aloft. A keeper in the eagle house at a London 
zoological garden informed Dr. Louis Robinson 
that when the eagles were off their food he offered 
them cats. ‘If they won’t eat cats they are about 
to die,”’ he said. 

* * * 


Another of the most inveterate and selfish 
enemies of the cat is the supposed friend who 
goes to Palm Beach in the winter or Lake Placid 
in the summer and leaves puss alone in the city 
to shift for himself, or the tender-hearted lady 
who says, ‘‘I just can’t bear to drown those 
sweet kittens.’ So she takes the unweaned ba- 
bies away from their mother and leaves them in 
some public garden where they will meet a cruel 
death at the hands of boys or the jaws of dogs, 
and the mother cat suffers not only from the loss 
of her offspring but from a milk disease as well. 


I am sorry to say that there are people who 
bring wretched cats to us, sometimes sick, 
sometimes dying, and throw them inside the 
door and go away without telling us. Twice our 
clerks have come near stepping on a bag that was 
just inside the door, when they came in in the 
morning. We have a sign on our door: “ Visitors 
allowed after 10, but animals received at all 
times.” —A. H. 58. 
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STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


Beau, a Noble Cur 


In the dear days of my youth I said to an old 
man of varied experience—he had made a bril- 
liant name as a lawyer; he had amassed a for- 
tune; he had married a celebrated beauty, and as 
a cabinet minister during President Lincoln’s 
administration he had become immortal in the 
annals of history—‘‘Now, tell me, while I am 
young, what makes happiness?” And he said, 
in quaint, stilted phraseology, ‘The cultivation 
of the affections around the domestic hearth. 
Happiness is not for me—I am alone.’’ 

His words aroused instant sympathy and 
touched me deeply, but youth is often shy and 
inarticulate. Slipping my hand in his, I could 
only say, “‘Why don’t you keep a dog?” 

When he saw me blushing rosily, he pressed 
my hand reassuringly and, with a smile, said, 
“T had never thought of that. Suppose you 
give me one?” 

“T will,” I said, and then the intense joy of 
living at busy sixteen made me forget. And, 
months later, when I began to look for a fox 
terrier, I could not find one to my liking. It had 
been a rainy spring, and the many avenues of 
trees made beautiful Washington a waving sea of 
whispering green, and slanting vistas of purple 
and amethyst from drooping banners of wisteria. 
The sky was bluest of the blue, and there was a 
fresh and saucy wind that thrilled the air with a 
creative touch, making even the flowers bend and 
sway toward each other. A longish walk led 
me through Lafayette Square, and, being rather 
tired, I sat down under a blossoming chestnut 
tree, a little distance from a group of merry, 
boisterous little children. 

I was too happy to have dreams or visions; 
it was enough to be alive in such a beautiful, 
sun-bathed, flowery springtime. | 

I could almost hear the lilies opening their 
buds, and see the gladioli laugh as the sun kissed 
their vivid faces. What a gleaming, rapturous 
young world it was! I laid my hat on my knee 
and leaned my head against the body of a tree, 


and I must have fallen asleep, when something 
warm and soft, drooping on my hand, awoke me. 

Suddenly I shivered, and, looking down, I 
saw that it was blood. The warm bright air and 
the world were not so perfect after all, for, al- 
most fainting beside me, was a poor little yellow- 
and-white cur, with a heavy, old, jagged tin pail 
tied to his tail, and a wound in his small thin 
shoulder where a sharp stone had struck him. 

Human beings had starved, and beaten, and 
treated him cruelly, but his fine faith in the good 
of humanity was indestructible. There he was, a 
suffering outcast, sore and wounded, but gently 
licking my hand with his dry hot tongue, and 
looking up at me with eyes full of trust and love. 

I unfastened the bucket that was lacerating 
his trembling legs, tore my handkerchief into 
strips, bound up his shoulder, and a nurse carry- 
ing a dimpled baby gave me a drop of milk in a 
tin cup for him. 

He drank thirstily, wagging his poor lame tail 
in gratitude. And, after a rest, he could falter- 
ingly follow me home. 

At first he was timid of everything and every- 
body. He slept in my room, and during the 
night he would start crying out in his poor 
frightened dog dreams, and crouch down in his 
basket as if someone stood over him with a whip. 

He could not believe that peace and kindness 
would endure. Sorrow had sharpened his un- 
derstanding and he seemed always to be saying 
with his soft, beautiful, honest, yellow eyes: 
“What can I do to show you how grateful I 
am?’’ 

He never let me out of his sight in the house, 
and when I went out he waited patiently and 
uncomplainingly on a chair in the hall until my 
return. He knew when I was going to a dance, 
and while the maid fastened my gown he sat by 
the door in readiness to descend the stairs with 
me, and at two or three o’clock in the morning 
he was alert to ask if it was a good party, and if I 
had many partners. He scarcely ever barked, 
although he frequently made abortive attempts, 
opening his mouth; then he remembered that 
noise was not for him, snapped his fine white 
teeth together and remained silent. 

“He makes me _ uncomfortable,” 
father, “with his sad, accusing eyes. 


said my 
I haven’t 
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done anything to him. <A dog with a past isn’t 
natural. You know where you are with a 
rollicking puppy who chews up your shoes. But 
this poor little animal, unnaturally good and 
obedient, harrows my feelings. I wish, if you 
could find him a good home, you’d give him 
away.” 

“T’ve got a plan,” I said, ‘‘that will make two 
people happy. Our household is too full of 
change and excitement for him. Too many 
people, too much company, too many cats, and 
another dog that he is not sure of. His nerves 
have been so nearly shattered that what he wants 
is a quiet home with a friend from whom he will 
never be separated.” | 

“T think,” said my father, “‘you have diag- 
nosed his case exactly.”’ 

‘‘Beauregard’’—but everyday name ‘“Beauw’’ 
—had been with us four weeks then, and had 
grown almost plump, and his hair with constant 
brushing was soft and silky. But he was not a 
beauty—there was no use denying his lack of 
race, nor that he was a mongrel. But his clear, 
speaking, yellow eyes, beautiful and true, re- 
deemed his mixed ancestry. 

I wrote my old friend telling him of my treas- 
ure trove, and described Beau’s character and 
the manner of his finding. 

“T had,” I said, “‘intended to send you a gay 
little fox terrier of unimpeachable descent, bear- 
ing with him his certificate of high degree. But 
he would fringe the edge of your valuable rugs 
with his sharp teeth, and start you from your 
books by sudden barks when he saw other dogs 
in the street. All fox terriers, no matter how 
well bred, are gregarious; and occasionally he 
might tear your heart-strings by running away. 
Many of them are adventurous vagabonds, so, 
on the whole, you will be happier and have more 
satisfaction with Beau. His only blemish is his 
plebeian descent, otherwise he has all the virtues. 

“He is clean and obedient. He knows that 
silence is golden and practices it. He is intelli- 
gent and realizes his own limitations, never 
going near a big dog to fight. He is loving: and 
adversity has made him very patient. He will 
wait for your affection, and, oh! dear friend, he 
will win it; and, little dog that he is, he will make 
you less lonely, and will sometimes remind you 


of one who loves and offers you comfort through 
a friend as faithful as herself.” 

In another year Beau was monarch of all he 
surveyed. ‘There were no children, or dogs, or 
cats, to interfere with him. He lived in a very 
beautiful, quiet house. He was never separated 
day or night from the gentlest and kindest of 
masters. He slipped in among a pile of books, 
and slept on a capacious sofa all the morning. 
He went for long drives in the afternoon behind a 
very old soothing pair of horses, and at nine 
o’clock he accompanied his master to bed, and 
rolled himself up on a worn patchwork silk quilt 
in a round willow basket. 

Developed by happy environment in his 
mature years, he became quite a gay dog, trying 
to frisk and bark to amuse his master, for he 
noticed the sombre look on my old friend’s face, 
and, when he couldn’t lick it away by applying 
his tongue to the loved withered hand, he would 
try to turn a somersault and bark suddenly, 
always with an eye to note the effect. And 
invariably his efforts were rewarded, for his 
master smiled. 

One day he fetched back a little paper ball 
that my friend had thrown, and then, to his joy, 
when they went out to drive, the steady fat 
horses, always ready to stop, were reined up 
opposite a windowful of joy-giving round ob- 
jects. And his master went into the shop, and 
came out with two beautiful balls: a little red one 
and a white one. That was probably the happi- 
est moment of Beau’s life, and he barked spon- 
taneously and loudly. From that moment he 
was a changed dog, more sure of himself, more 
possessive of his master. His courage increased, 
and after a game of ball he even ventured into 
the street alone, and occasionally made an impu- 
dent remark to a dog of his own size. He knew 
instinctively his master’s grave character, and 
his importance in the world, and he felt that 
when he unbent so far as to play a game of ball 
with him his position was assured. And, while 
he never gave himself airs exactly, no longer 
humble and afraid, he was just a nice little dog, 
loving to his master and old friends, but saucy 
and indifferent to those whom he disliked. 

He lived to a very great age, and his plebeian 
blood served him well, for he never became blind, 
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or deaf, or obese. He had absorbed the strength 
of many races, and his forbears, accustomed to 
hardships and scant fare, had given him powers 
of endurance and made him abstemious. He 
was never greedy for rich food, so, as the English 
would say, he had kept his “‘figger’’ and his sense 
both of smell and of hearing. 

- But, like very old people, he grew weaker as 
the days went by, and one morning, lying before 
the fire, he closed his gentle, faithful eyes, and 
never opened them again. 

“Tn twelve years,” his master said that after- 
noon, “‘Beau has been my constant companion. 
He wouldn’t go out with any of the servants. I 
had to take him for walks, and the exercise kept 
me in health. He cheered my solitude. He did 
not mind my being old, but loved me the more. 
Oh, my dear, what am I to do without my little 
faithful friend? Either the days of dogs should 
be lengthened, or the span of man’s existence 
should be more brief.’’ 

And sorrowing together we went out into the 
old garden, and Beau was laid to rest under a 
beautiful, brave magnolia tree which had put 
forth two very early spring blossoms. I gathered 
one and dropped it on the little mound, which 
now is hidden by a most stately marble monu- 
ment. For the fine house and old romantic 
garden at the death of Beau’s master were 
bought by the Government, and a wing of the 
splendid Congressional Library rises on the grave 
of the gentle little dog. His happiest years were 
spent sleeping among noble books. What more 
fitting than that he should sleep under them 
forever!—From Dog Stars, by Mrs. T. P. O’Con- 
nor. 


We placed a dog in a very good home in Cam- 
bridge. This dog had been given up by an owner. 
The family who took the dog liked him very 
much but only kept him one day. The door 
being left open the dog got out and instead of 
going back to his former home he came back to 
the League, arriving here the next afternoon.— 
Not only did he return to us, but he found his 
way to the back door of our kennels. This we 
consider rather a remarkable tribute to the way 
our dogs are treated here.—A. H. S. 


My Lassie 


She’s had a nap upon my bed, 
She knows it is forbidden; 

Her muddy boots upon my spread 
Left marks which can’t be hidden. 

I know her bed’s not soft like mine, 
My Lass deserves a better; 

Tho’ when she’s wet, her own is fine, 
She thinks mine best when wetter. 

The Morris chair, with careful hand, 
I moved, and then attempted 

To read my Evening Transcript, and 
I find that chair pre-empted; 

I throw ’round words like firebrands, 
My interjections scatter,— 

At that she offers to shake hands 
And begs,—so ends the matter. 

She hears a noise outside the door 
And raises such a ruction, 

Yet picks her friends up by the score 
Without an introduction. 

My Lassie’s getting winter furs, 
She’d scorn to wear last year’s; 

Got her old ones full of burs, 
And had to use a pair of shears. 

Her neck piece, ermine, white as snow, 
Almost reaches to her feet; 

A sable coat, tho’ red tints show, 
Is what she now wears on the street. 

She yawns—and smiles. (Oh, my, what teeth!) 
Indulgence at this folly. 

God bless the faith that’s underneath, 
For “ Lassie-girl’s”’ my collie. 

Se Oe Ged ati be 


We received a very attractive report from the 
Animal Rescue League of Philadelphia, which 
was founded in 1917. The president is Mrs. 
Adele Biddle Thomas. During the year the 
League cared for 1,375 dogs and 3,964 cats. 
One can imagine what an immense amount of 
suffering such a record means. A number of the 
most desirable young animals were placed in 
homes; the others were put humanely to death. 
We are always glad to hear of these shelters where 
they are wisely and humanely taking care of 
animals. 
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Extract from a Letter 


Jim, the pet crow, is calling in the shed, talk- 
ing for companionship. He has been throwing 
clothespins all about, putting them in different 
places around the shed, till my sister says she 
will have none left. I hear her saying: ‘‘ You 
rascal, I don’t know what I will do with you; you 
are a regular nuisance. Now don’t take that 
cover off—you’ll get the water all dirty. Go 
away, you rogue.” He has found an egg shell, 
and is picking it to pieces for a taste of egg, for he 
watches the hens and eats their eggs, but my 
sister shuts them up mornings now, and fools 
him. 

He was just talking delightedly over Nippy’s 
ball, and pecking at it, but Nippy jumped at him 
and chased him away. Nippy is Florella’s 
Pekinese puppy I am caring for while she and 
her mother are away in Europe this summer. 
They are starting back from France tomorrow. 

Nippy has had a glorious time going after 
cows, and going in swimming with the children 
—getting into everything. He made a chum of 
the little pig, and comes in several times a day 
covered with mud. He went into an old smoke- 
stack after a setting hen, and came out look- 
ing like a black dog, and a few days later 
he ran under a derrick and was drenched with 
oil. 

The woods are beautiful in their fall robes, 
and I looked away over their glowing colors and 
fields—aster starred—to the misty hills along the 
Genesee River. Here comes my sister with 
corn and cucumbers and tomatoes. 

This morning Jim came early to my window, 
as usual, tapping on the pane, calling ‘‘Caw, 
Caw” and then “Coo, ah woo, coo,” bowing and 
nodding low, and pecking at me. I-go in the 
shed at night—a low ‘‘Cha, Cha” from Jim 
greets one from his high perch. Be of good 
cheer, “‘ Lord’s in His Heaven, all’s well.” 

—G. B. C. 


“The other day he came and thrust a dead 
field-mouse into my hand. I squealed and 
dropped it, and he said, ‘Afraid? And of such 
a calm little gentleman?’’’—O. Douglas, in 
Penny Plain. 


KIM 


Woodsville, N. H., Jan. 21, 1924. 

Enclosed is the picture of dog No. 6476 that 
we took from the League, December first. We 
have named him “ Kim,” and he is proving him- 
self just such a loyal little friend as was the lad 
of Kipling’s story. He traveled in a basket from 
Boston to Woodsville, and did not give a particle 
of trouble. So far he has been everywhere with 
us, and is particularly partial to automobiling. 
In the spring we plan to take him on many long 
trips in the car, and he will spend his summer on 
the coast of Maine where we shall introduce him 
to the delights of motor boating. Little Kim 
has gained five pounds since he came to us, and 
is a bright, lively and affectionate little dog. He 
seems to like his home, and is rapidly learning to 
be obedient for obedience’s sake. 

I am also enclosing a picture of a dog taken 
from your League about twelve years ago. 
Without exception he was the finest dog of any 
breed that I have ever known. He traveled 
everywhere with us for eight happy years and 
when, two years ago, he left us for the place 
where all good dogs go there were many aching 
hearts. He never consciously did a wrong, or 
disobeyed a command. He was nine years old 


when this picture was taken. Sincerely yours, 
—R. U.S. 


A League Episode 


A few days ago, when one of our agents was 
passing along a street in Dorchester on an errand 
of mercy with the League ambulance, he saw a 
cat by the roadside that appeared to be unable 
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to move. Thinking she had been run over, he 
stopped the ambulance and got out, when he 
found that the unfortunate creature had been 
taken with the pangs of motherhood while evi- 
dently seeking in vain for some shelter. Beside 
her lay one tiny kitten. The poor eat lifted ap- 
pealing eyes to our agent. He placed her care- 
fully into the ambulance, where he managed to 
fix a bed in one of the cat boxes he had with him. 
Before he reached our headquarters two more 
kittens were born. After the mother cat was 
comfortably placed in a bed in a little room by 
herself, three others were added, and there was 
a family of six little ones with a grateful mother 
singing them to sleep. The family is still with 
us, the mother so happy with her kittens that we 
cannot disturb her. But if our agent had not 
happened along just as he did, or if he had passed 
by with only a glance, what would have been the 
cruel suffering of that cat, deserted by heartless 
human animals when she most needed their 
sympathy and help? 

In the spring cats are most prolific, and women 
who will not care for them at that time must be 
failing in common humanity. If cats and kittens 
are not wanted, certainly the least a man or 
woman can do is to carry them to the Animal 
Rescue League, or notify the League by telephone, 
and the poor animals will be taken care of 
humanely. 


We have published the following poem more 
than once in Our Fourfooted Friends, but by 
special request we give it again. Bishop William 
C. Doane of Albany had a dog named Cluny 
whom he loved and who often accompanied him 
in his walks. 

Bishop Doane himself held Cluny in great 
affection, and he testified to his worth by writing 
verse to his memory. 

CLUNY 


I am quite sure he thinks that I am God— 
Since He is God on whom each one depends 
For life, and all things that His bounty sends— 
My dear old dog, most constant of all friends; 
Not quick to mind, but quicker far than I 

To Him whom God I know and own; his eye, 
Deep brown and liquid, watches for my nod; 


He is more patient underneath the rod 

Than I, when God His wise corrections sends. 

He looks love at me, deep as words e’er spake; 

And from me never crumb or sup will take 

But he wags thanks with his most vocal tail; 

And when some crashing noise wakes all his fear 

He is content and quiet if I’m near, 

Secure that my protection will prevail; 

So, faithful, mindful, thankful, trustful, he 

Tells me what I unto my God should be. 
—William C. Doane. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of January the League re- 
ceived 4,032 cats, 628 dogs, 38 horses, and 19 
smaller animals. We placed 97 dogs and 65 cats 
in good homes. 


Horse Rescue Work 


For years we have had a special Horse Rescue 
Fund for the purchase of horses unfit for work, 
but that could not be taken away from owners. 
We bought an unusually large number last year 
that were given up on account of automobiles 
and yet being family horses were breaking down 
very rapidly under unaccustomed hard work. 
Our Horse Rescue Fund is very low. Unless it 
is replenished we shall have to hold this very 
important part of our work back for a time. 
We hope our friends will help us generously to 
carry on this greatly needed work.—A. H. S. 


The emergency calls received by the League 
are sometimes not only interesting, but even 
thrilling. In the midst of our worst snowstorm 
this winter, one of our men was called upon to go 
to the top of a high tree and rescue a cat that 
had been suffering and crying there so many 
hours that nearby residents were almost dis- 
tracted with the sound. The League has an 
emergency ladder for this work, but up to now 
it has not had a flashlight. After this recent and 
very trying experience, we think we shall have 
to get one. However, the cat was rescued, and 
that is the main point. 
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Quite a number of emergency calls received 
are to go to pick up a dog or cat that has been 
run over by an automobile. Sometimes the 
animal is dead and sometimes only injured, and 
we are able to bring about its recovery. 


One trouble is that our emergency calls are so 
widely scattered. This makes it difficult for us. 
In looking over only two short pages I find the 
calls are from Charles Street, Beacon Street, of 
this city; Cypress Street, Brookline; a street in 
Somerville; another call from Roxbury; others 
from Allston, Cambridge, East Boston and 
Dorchester, with only one emergency car! With 
the calls coming at intervals all day, it is no 
wonder we sometimes are obliged to say we can- 
not send the car for several hours. 

During the icy season we were frequently 
called upon to send our emergency car with sand 
to remedy the trouble on some especially icy 
corner where horses were slipping. 


It is pleasant to know that our agents in their 
work for us do not get hardened. One of the 
agents reported seeing a box thrown down near 
the North Station in a doorway. He got out and 
examined it, and found a sick kitten disposed of 
in that way, and he brought it to the League. 
He remarked, when he brought it in, ‘“‘I couldn’t 
go by it. I never used to care for cats. I liked 
horses and dogs, but though I never illtreated a 
cat, I did not notice them or care for them. 
After working in this place and seeing how much 
they suffer, I can never go by them again.” 


One of the satisfactory things the League does 
is to educate the children to be kind. A little 
boy heard a kitten crying, and hunted until he 
found it, tied to a bundle of newspapers under 
an ash barrel. He promptly released it and 
brought it to the League. 

Another boy was passing a dump and heard a 
scratching noise coming from a box in the dump. 
When he picked up the box he felt sure there was 
a cat in it, and he brought it to the League. 
When we opened the box we found a full-grown, 
starved cat inside that had evidently been thrown 
out to die. 


The Children’s Aid Society sent a dog here with 
the request that we keep him for the sake of a 
boy they were trying to find a home for. The 
boy and the dog were so attached that the kind 
manager of this society decided to make every 
effort to get a home where the boy and the dog 
could be placed together. We are hoping this 
may be done. 

We had a very affecting scene one day, when 
a dog was restored to its owners. A woman and 
her daughter came to look for a lost collie. The 
woman said that her husband was an old man 
and was really ill over the loss of the dog. She 
found him here, and the delight of the woman 
and the dog was beyond words. She turned to 
the dog and said, ‘“‘ Where is Pa?”’ The dog looked 
up into her face for a moment, then made a 
dash for the door like a wild thing. A young girl, 
who was standing nearby, was so affected that 
she shed tears. 

A curious story came recently of a large St. 
Bernard that one member of the family said had 
fallen off a piazza, and another member said had 
been kicked. The dog died in our emergency car. 
We sent a special agent there afterwards to see 
if he could find out exactly the trouble with the 
dog, but it has been impossible to get at it. 


We often send for stray cats and dogs dis- 
covered sick or dying in somebody’s back yard. 


At one police station the members of the 
police force were humane enough to send us word 
of an injured kitten that they thought should be 
taken care of. We sent our car at once to get it. 


The Hanover Cigar Store had a proprietor 
humane enough to telephone us when he saw a 
cat dying on the street in front of the store. 
We went at once to bring the cat to a place 
where the poor thing could at least die in peace. 


A horse was complained of in Roxbury be- 
cause of his lameness. On examination our 
agent found that this lameness was incurable as 
both the front feet were affected with some 
disease. He had the horse put to death. 
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The record which Miss Barr, who has charge 
of our emergency cases, has handed me covers 
many pages. In looking over these cases it is 
interesting to see how many persons notify us 
of sick and stray animals they find in the streets. 
I consider this a very encouraging sign. For- 
merly such animals were often left to die. 

It is sad, also, to see how many dogs and cats 
are found injured in some way,—broken legs, 
smashed paws, or broken backs. We cannot 
always find out how the accidents occur. They 
are seen on the street, sidewalk, or in an alley, 
by some humane person who notifies us. It is 
comforting to think there are so many humane 
men and women, private citizens and police 
officers, who care enough about sick and suffering 
animals they see on the streets to telephone us 
to come and get them. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 
During the month the following animals have 
been received: 
Industrial School, North Bennett Street. . 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
er se fg, oa aise) “A 0 50 


111 


Roxbury Station, 19 Lambert Ave....... 109 

Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northamp- 
OS Ce ae ae SL Non on gate 89 136 
Kast Boston, 341 Meridian Street....... 79 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, NeptuneStreet 461 
Sy baye atarety UB e%s 1 I oa 22 
Re IO Ne oF oe bag g, Wes ada ays 29 
OE SE RSS 4 GS Ee a 43 
1040 


A sad-looking young woman came to the 
League a few days ago and asked us if she could 
have a dog, although she could not afford to pay 
our usual price for it. She said her little boy had 
fits of epilepsy. An old dog he had loved very 
dearly had died, and the doctor said it had 
affected the child so seriously that it was very 
necessary that she should try to get him another 
dog to divert his mind. Of course we let her 
have a dog. 


“TED Y 


Roxbury, Feb., 1924. 


The dog that we got from you is a dear; if we 
lost him we would think that we lost the best 
thing in the house. Here is a picture of him on 
the rock. Look on the back of the picture and 
you will find his name. You will like his name. 
He is a healthy dog and a faithful dog. When 
he wants to go outdoors he almost talks to us. 
He has a good home. Every night he goes to 
bed with us. Yours truly,—Fred and William 
Petherick. 


SNOOKTE 


Roslindale, Feb., 1924. 


He has many dog pals; 
He can do everything 


Snookie is his name. 
they come to call for him. 
that’s good for him. He sleeps upon my bed. 
I have a picture of him. Weare glad we got him 
from you.—Leland Cottam, 8% years old. 
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230 SoutH 6TH St., READING, Pa., Oct. 1, 1928. 

My dear Mrs. Smith: Your very kind letter of 
September 28th received, and also the package 
of animal stories and magazines, which I appreci- 
ate very much indeed, and am sending some of 
them, along with all the humane magazines I 
have, down to an American School in a mining 
camp in Chile, where they have just recently 
organized a Humane Society among the older 
school children. They have so little English 
humane reading matter that is interesting, and 
are so extremely grateful for these animal stories 
that I send them from time to time. 

Some time last April I was the means of hav- 
ing quite a nice order put through for a supply of 
your animal stories for the city schools of Read- 
ing. You may remember the occasion, as each 
item called for 320 copies, which was the number 
of our city teachers, each teacher being given a 
copy. lve forgotten now just how many items 
the order consisted of. 

Regarding your inquiry as to what you can do 
to help the cause in North Africa, I am taking 
the liberty of asking Mrs. Hosali to send you 
direct a supply of her new leaflets, then when- 
ever the opportunity arises whereby you can 
interest others in this most worthy project, you 
will have an explanatory leaflet to give such 
persons. I am a great believer in the “Tell It 
To Others” principle of all humane work, and of 
course if you know of anyone who would be 
likely to help Mrs. Hosali by sending her a check, 
all the better, for the sooner she gets the neces- 
sary funds together to start the Society, the 
sooner she will go to North Africa, where she 
intends staying and personally supervising the 
work and getting it on a firm foundation, so it 
can then continue under the leadership of local 
residents. 

She is paying all her own personal expenses, so 
the contributions she is soliciting are all to be 
used for the organization of a Society for the 
Protection of Animals, for an Animal Hospital 
and Veterinary service in connection therewith, 
and for a humane Dog Pound to take the place 
of those awful places where they now confine the 
stray dogs and treat them so inhumanely. She 
expects to stay one or two years in North Africa, 
at least, and perhaps longer if she finds it neces- 


sary. This answers the question in your article 
in Our FouRFOOTED FRIENDS, viz., ‘‘who would 

run the Society even if it were organized?” 
Thanking you for the many courtesies you 
have shown me, I remain, Very sincerely yours, 
—Grace R. Frederick. 


In Memoriam 


The death of Dr. William O. Stillman at his 
home in Albany, N. Y., on Saturday morning, 
March 15, after several weeks’ illness, is a serious 
loss to humane workers all over this country, 
who looked to him for encouragement and 
support. 

In 1905 Dr. Stillman was elected president of 
the American Humane Association, a federation 
of human societies, organized about fifty years 
ago, and holding annual conventions in different 
states, with a board of directors representing the 
principal humane societies for children and ani- 
mals in this country. From a small and weak 
organization, Dr. Stillman’s efforts gave it a 
scope and power it had never known, and which 
was yearly increasing. Such humane workers 
are very rare, and their loss must be deeply felt. 

The National Humane Review, which was 
started and managed by Dr. Stillman, is generally 
conceded to be the most comprehensive and use- 
ful magazine relating to humane work for chil- 
dren and animals that has ever been published. 
In addition to this Review, Dr. Stillman had had 
published, every year, papers of value relative to 
every phase of humane work, and these have 
been widely circulated all over this country and 
in foreign countries. 

As one of his co-workers, being associated with 
him closely through correspondence, and being on 
his Board of Directors for more than ten years, I 
offer this tribute to his remarkable ability and 
splendid work in the cause of humanity.—Mrs. 
Huntington Smith, President, Animal Rescue 


League. 
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“Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And, by their overflow, 
Raise us from what is low.” 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 
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They sit up and take notice when fed on 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Condition always good when 
fed on this bread. 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal escue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. _ The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 9250. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets at MAY 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or S¥%& 
Horse will be mailed you free if you 


mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


in size and 
shape—but 


Made according to the old SPRATT’S 
stamina-building Dog Cake formula, 
in a more convenient size and shape. 
All breeds and sizes like them. In- 
sist on the genuine SPRATT’S. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write for samples and send 2c for 
new pamphlet on feeding. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Spratt’ 
Ovals 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 
F. HOLDEN SMITH, V. M. D. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
9 a. m. to6 p. m., daily 


Telephone 
Beach 9250 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Automatic 


The 


Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 


Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 


thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 


51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


Organized February 9, 1899 | | Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY-3) a Oe an, et Otek TAMBERTIAVEND © 
NortH Ep, Te RReTEEEL Srna . oe eh whl ell ehCUSCe.)~|SC 89 Nor TH BENNET STREET 
SoutH END .. . » 2. « « «  « 109 NorTHAMPTON STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, Nicanonaoos even art ae: 79 Moore STREET 
DEDHAM Fie te ie RL Serie BAe De Dereon, fos ieee Binds Home or Rest ror HorRsES 
MEDFIELD... . . . : . .. .  . BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME FOR ANIMALS 
East Boston ee oY ee ee a ee ek ae oA LOVE RBI DER Neer b it ae 
Wier LYNN’: (02005. 3) et) ee ee ee oe we ONEPTORE ore 
CHELSEA ce eS oa 8) ate Oe ie eee ee oF ee eee Gh Ce eet ey Gel eee 
Animals recetved. in 19230. ie eel ee Pe ee Oe ae eee LG 
Animals broughtin. Dy: visitors?” 14, 6:.0 ee eee ee ee 8,784 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . . . . . . . . +. +. +. ~~ 67,541 


FIVE MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 
Number of calls made in 1923 
Number of animals collected . 


A Free Clinic for rants 
has been maintained for 23 years in charge of the League 


Veterinarians 
Dr. Frank J. Sullivan Dr. F. Holden Smith 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1923 . . . .. .. =. =. . . 10,653 
Number of peddlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1923 Wann Mane pie cre TY So oe oe 576 
Number of horses humanely. killed, 1928" 7 a) tee 732 
Number of horses given vacations . . . . . . . ‘AS etghab® ae, 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


The Animal Rescue League . . . . .. 51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


